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FOREWORD 



Much has been said or written in recent years about 
the need for education in today’s rapidly changing world. 
Nowhere is this more true than in the developing countries. 

This study attempts to delineate the need, and to 
indicate practical ways in which Canadians - government, 
voluntary agencies, educational institutions, and business 
firms - can help to meet it. It is factual, as a s+udy 
should be. 

For the reader who is well informed on international 
affairs, much of the material can offer at best a refresher 
course. For others, we hope it will provide both new 
insights and a new challenge to Canadians because of 
Canada’s unique position as a trusted broker in inter- 
national affairs, one with a great deal to contribute 
in this very great cause. May we not be found wanting. 



D. C. Spry 
President 

Overseas Institute of Canada 
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INTRODUCTION 



Dreams and Plans 

One of the phenomena of our times is the emergence of a will and 
the development of a plan to end the near paralysis caused by mass 
illiteracy wherever it is found. The scale of this endeavour - to reach 
several hundred million men and women - is almost beyond comprehension. 

Was there ever a cause or a campaign quite like this in man’s long 
history? Should rational, sensible men waste time or money on such 
a vision? Yet sobe*", practical plans have been designed. 

Over most of the world, investments are being made in dams and 
irrigation, improved agriculture and industrial production, and health 
and nutrition. And part of the grand design will b© investment in 
people, investment in farmers and workers, investment in parents. 

Without this investment, the plows and penicillin, power and machine 
tools, and new democratic constitutions as well, may not achieve 
very much. 

"Functional literacy" for most or all the adults is seen as an 
essential component of any plan for economic or social or political 
progress. All of the nations of the world have been invited, and 
Canada is committed to assist in what will be an "International 
Literacy Campaign" under the general sponsorship of UNESCO but 
supported by all United Nations agencies. 

Canauc has always made its full contribution to UNESCO and has 
thus given some assistance to UNESCO -sponsored literacy projects, in 
Mexico, for example. However, the Canadian Government has rarely made 
specific contributions to literacy projects abroad. 

Speaking at the World Congress on the Eradication of Illiteracy 
at Teheran in 1965, Paul Malone, the Chairman of the Canadian Delegation, 
said: "Although Canada has not directly participated in literacy programs 

per se , her aid programs nave traditionally emphasized educational 
activities which have a direct and indirect bearing upon literacy. By 
far the largest proportion of Canadian advisors sent abroad have been 
teachers, teacher-trainers and professors. Moreover, it is estimated 
that approximately one-third of the 2,000 development-assistance scholar- 
ships made available by Canada in the current year are directly associated 
with educational activities in the developing countries." Mr. Malone then 
went on to refer to three group programs that also have some bearing on 
literacy - training in labour leadership, cooperatives, and community 
development. 
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The basic educational work of the churches can also be mentioned in 
this connection. These activities have continued for at least a century 
and are certainly significant. Substantial work has been done in China, 
India, Africa, and Latin America by missionary groups of all kinds. But 
it is the church leaders themselves who are the first to point out that, 
faced with the enormity of the task, these activities fall woefully short 
of what is needed and what is possible. 

In the past, Canada has been handicapped from making an appropriate 
contribution by the existence of two myths: first, that literacy is not 

a problem within Canada, and, secondly, that Canada lacks people with 
experience and competence in literacy or the resources that are most needed. 

Unfortunately, as we shall see, Canada has a very considerable 
number of men and women who lack sufficient education and training to 
enable them to take an effective part in economic, social, or political 
life. This serious situation is now being faced and energetic measures 
are being taken to improve it. Nevertheless the number of Canadians with 
experience relevant to the "world literacy campaign" are much greater than 
most Canadians appreciate. Moreover, some of the greatest needs are for 
newsprint, paper, text books, and various kinds of printing and audio- 
visual eguipment, for which Canada has a unique experience and resources. 

There is no lack of good-will within Canada or willingness to 
assist if it can be shown that aid can be effective. But what is 
required is a realistic plan, based on an understanding of the need 
and of Canadian capacity to participate. 

What is Comprehended in the " Literacy Campaign " 

We shall be obliged later to spend some time on definition of what 
is meant by "literacy" and by "functional literacy." However, at this ' 
stage, we will simply establish some of the limits of the study. 

While it is essential in any country to plan for the education of 
people of all ages, what we are considering here primarily is the basic 
education of older youths and of men and women. And while many subjects 
and skills are important, we are primarily concerned with the skills of 
reading , writing 3 and simple numbering . Accordingly, while we will give 
some attention to the use of such media as radio in motivating or assisting 
in a literacy campaign, our chief attention will be focussed on how people 
acquire and utilize these basic skills. 

While in Canada there is a great interest in bilingualism, and in 
becoming literate in a second language, we will focus our attention on 
the basic ski I Is. 



Inventory of Needs 

As we shall see, it has not been easy to obtain a clear and precise 
understanding or the needs. Requests may come to Canada in a variety of 
ways. Some may be official, forwarded tc the Canadian Government or to the 
Canadian National Commission for UNESCO; others may be unofficial, delivered 
through students or educationists from abroad who are visiting Canada or 
transmitted by Canadians who are serving abroad. For some requests the 
goals, methods, and costs have been studied, and are clearly identified, 
but many requests come expressed in the vaguest possible terms and 
lacking most of the essential details. 

If the sources of need are many and varied, so are the Canadian 
agencies and organizations that may be expected or may be persuaded to 
respond. These include government departments, school boards and univer- 
sities, corporations and trade unions, and hundreds of voluntary 
organizations of every kind. Under circumstances of extreme complexity, 
if Canadian effort is to have much meaning, some review of the require- 
ments abroad and of capacity in Canada is an essential first step- 



Central Questions this Study Will Consider 

1) What is meant by functional literacy and how does this relate 
to international development? 

2) In what parts of the world might Canadian effort be most 
effective? 

3) What specific tasks could Canada undertake? 

4) What experience is there in Canada that is directly 
concerned with functional literacy? 

5) What resources are there in Canada for assisting in the 
world campaign? 

6) How can these resources be organized most effectively? 

The primary concern of tl s paper will be with needs and assistance 
to developing countries abroad. However, since it is essential to review, 
at least in a cursory manner, the provision for the ’’under-educated” in 
Canada, some questions for further study and action at home are also 
identified. 

As noted above, we must consider how requests for assistance can 
be met. However, Canadian effort may need to go beyond ’’response to 
requests.” It will be necessary for Canada to make proposals about the 
best uses of our resources. These are decisions which must be made 
in Canada. 



In speaking about Canada in this way we mecsn to include both private 
efforts and those that are tax-supported. And, as we shall indicate, 
Canadian involvement in overseas assistance may be through multilateral 
programs, through bilateral programs, and through many forms of private 
effort. 



An Opportunity and an Obligation 

Canada is committed to offer support. Canadian representatives 
have taken part in planning and have voted for literacy programs on several 
occasions, including the General Conferences of UNESCO in 1962, 1964, 1966, 
and the General Assembly of the United Nations in 1963. At the World 
Congress on the Eradication of Illiteracy in 1965, the Chairman of the 
Canadian delegation said: 

The continuing emphasis on education in Canada’s foreign aid 
program is responsible for the keen interest the Canadian 
Government is taking in the deliberations of this Conference 
.... My delegation and I were impressed by the explanation 
the distinguished Director-General of UNESCO gave this after- 
noon of the implications of the experimental program. Like 
him, we are hopeful the program will help place literacy in 
a functional orbit and will inspire concerted action by 
humanity to give literacy programs their due place in national 
programs of economic and social development. 

UNESCO officials and representatives of foreign governments do 
feel, and are entitled to feel, that Canada will engage effectively in 
the world ‘'literacy campaign' 1 and associated measures, according to her 
resources. If Canada does accept this opportunity, the size and 
effectiveness of its contribution may be a surprise to many Canadians. 
Through our conversations with hundreds of Canadians in carrying out 
this inquiry, we know that widespread support can be counted on. 
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CHAPTER 1 



EVOLUTION AND SCOPE OF THE INTERNATIONAL LITERACY CAMPAIGN 



Why an International Campaign 

Some may question the need to organize literacy internationally, on 
a world scale. We shall not attempt to answer this query at length but 
simply point out a few of the most salient factors: 

1. To the extent that illiteracy is linked with malnutrition, low 
productivity, disease, political apathy or unrest, and there 

is a direct relationship, all countries and people are threatened 
if some people are illiterate. 

2. The countries that have the highest illiteracy rates are usually 
those that have the smallest resources - resources of money, 
educational facilities, or the relatively scarce persons who 
are most knowledgeable about how to deal with illiteracy. 

3. Because of the size and complexity of the problem, plus the 
fact of rapidly-rising birth rates, it is not possible and 
may never be possible to cope with the need unless substantial 
international resources are shared. 

4. As we shall see, it is part of the international campaign plan 
to demand leadership and perhaps sacrifice on the part of the 
governments requesting aid if international assistance is to be 
obtained. The main responsibility for each campaign will rest 
upon persons and resources in a particular country, but some 
assistance will also be provided out of shared resources. 



Some Problems 

For generations, indeed for centuries, there have been isolated programs 
by private, usually religious, groups to make some adults literate. During 
this century, whole nations, notably Japan and the Soviet Union, have striven 
to eliminate illiteracy within national boundaries. But the conceivirg and 
fashioning of a grand design, the planning of an international campaign, is 
quite another matter. There have been many difficulties and impediments, 
financial, organizational, and even semantic. Some of the major problems 
include: 

Accelerating population growth. In some countries where there has 
been growth in adult literacy in the past decade, the gains have 
been at a rate slower than population expansion so that at the end 
of the decade there was an increase in both the total number and 
the percentage of ill iterates. 
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Resistance of some leaders. In some countries, or some areas, 
powerful political or religious or labour leaders have feared the 
results of education and the possible loss of their power and have 
done everything possible to thwart basic educational programs. 

Apathy of seme leaders. In some countries a proportion of the 
leaders have been apathetic, believing that because the problem was 
gigantic and because the average life expectancy for people was so 
low (perhaps 35 years) there is little use in educating adults. 

Failure of program. Some programs have failed to accomplish much 
because they were poorly planned, staffed, or financed. Other 
programs ended before much was accomplished. Those responsible 
were obsessed with obtaining quick results and in giving certifi- 
cates when the student had made only meagre progress. Too often 
there has been failure to provide suitable reading material and 
follow-up activities. ’'Counting scalps” is a poor substitute for 
providing planned opportunities for continuing education. Th© man 
with a new elementary skill who is unable to practice it, soon 
loses both the skill and the eagerness to try. We will return 
later to the problem of what constitutes ’’functional" literacy. 

Not enough money 3 not enough materials 3 not enough able people 
who have experience and capacity for this work. 

It is probable, however, that the greatest lack was will, of belief 
that the objective can and must be achieved. Speaking in 1961, 

Malcolm Adiseshia, Assistant Director General of UNESCO, referred 
specifically to this lack: 

I get the impression when studying the record of 60 countries that, 
by and large, little is being done in our world today to deal with 
the problem of adult illiteracy. The countries of Europe and North 
America have liquidated illiteracy, and for them the task is to 
' maintain and expand functional literacy .... But the agonizing 
problem I refer to is not of Europe or North America. It is the 
problem of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. And in these three 
great areas of the world, where the 700 mi I I ion i I I iterates I ive 
today, I repeat my feeling that little is being done or planned, 
commensurate with the magnitude of the human and social 
consequences of this vast problem. 

Contrast the fate of the adult population in the three regions 
I have referred to with the destiny of the school-age population. 
You will find a great plan and program being undertaken in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America to liquidate, by 1980, what one might call 
child illiteracy .... This is a courageous and imaginative^ 
decision because, for some countries and areas, it means doubling 
the investment in education over the next twenty years. 
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I see no comparable movement with regard to the 700 million adult 
illiterates. And from this I can only conclude that there is not 
the national will , there is not the national motivation to liquidate 
adult illiteracy, as there is to provide schooling for all children 
.... I believe that the task before us, in designing a world 
campaign for literacy, is to recognize the root of our problem in 
the absence of a firm and clearly established and accepted will in 
governments, peoples, and societies, to liquidate illiteracy and 
achieve continuing education. 

In the light of this judgment given just six years ago, the achieve- 
ment of consensus about strategy and methods, and the marshalling of energies 
that arise from a firm will do constitute substantial progress. 

We will now review briefly the changes that have occurred and the 
stages that have been passed as the world plan has evolved. 



Changes During the "Present Century 

Prior to the industrial revolution, the number of people in any 
country who were effectively literate was extremely small. However, by. 
the end of the 19th century, large numbers of people in some countries in 
Western Europe, North America, Australia and New Zealand had received a 
basic education. 

During the early decades of this century several countries have taken 
extraordinary measures to provide basic education to a considerable part of 
their total population. Meanwhile, missionaries in many parts of the world 
were teaching adults and children alike. Gradually, particularly after 
World War 11, terms such as fundamental education and community development 
began to be used along with literacy, connoting the acquisition of know- 
ledge, skills, attitudes and habits that went somewhat beyond those 
associated with elementary performance in reading and writing. 

Most of these were national or were private efforts. However, with 
increasing frequency, attention was drawn at international meetings to the 
fact that massive illiteracy resulted in costs and dangers to the whole. of 
mankind, not just to isolated countries or groups. The notion. that illiteracy 
should be eliminated by cooperative measures, just as should disease and hunger 
which were also "international In their effect" was expressed more and more 
frequently and forcibly. 

During the sixties the words of orators began to be replaced by 
plans. The first efforts were tentative enough but year by year the proposals 
became more precise, and practical. Increasingly, the plans were founded on 
"hard data” rather than speculation, the proposed methods and techniques 
were based on experience not wishfulness, the recommendations dealt with 
practical matters of teachers and dollars and were not just an exercise 
in rhetoric and imagery. 

At Montreal, in 1960, the World Conference on Adult Education proposed 
that an international strategy be adopted "for the specific purpose of 



eliminating illiteracy in the developing and newly independent countries." 

A year later, the General Conference of UNESCO called for a review of: 

"The eradication of mass illiteracy throughout the world with the object of 
working out concrete and effective measures at international and national 
levels for such eradication." 

UNESCO also established an international Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Adult Education which gave particular attention to literacy in its 
meetings during 1961 and 1963. Later a Committee of Experts on Literacy was 
appointed for more detailed study. Recommendations of the latter Committee, 
plus those derived from experience in the field by UNESCO and other inter- 
governmental agencies, were developed into a series of proposals that were 
discussed thoroughly st the General Assembly of the United Nations in 1963. 

The Director-General of UNESCO, Mr. R. Maheu, presented a "World 
Campaign for Universal Literacy" report to the Assembly. The report evoked 
a very gratifying response and gave rise to a full debate in which more than 
80 countries took part. On the basis of these deliberations, the General 
Assembly unanimously adopted a resolution inviting "member states, in whose 
territories illiteracy is still widespread, to accord appropriate priority 
to the eradication of illiteracy within their overall development plans;" 
and inviting those states "in whose territories mass illiteracy is no 
longer a major problem, to contribute technical and/or financial assist- 
ance . . . for the benefit of all in those countries where it is widespread." 
The General Assembly also invited "the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, in collaboration with the Director-General of UNESCO, the Managing 
Director of the Special Fund, the Executive Chairman of the Technical 
Assistance Board and the President of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and its affiliates, to explore ways and 
means of supporting national efforts for the eradication of illiteracy 
through a world campaign and any other measures, if appropriate, of inter- 
national co-operation and assistance, both non-f inancial and financial.' 

But while the .problem is a general or world-wide one, there are vast 
differences from area to area. Regional study and planning was also needed 
and fol low-up in the main regions was prompt and effective. 



Regional Economic Commissions 

First were the economic commissions of the United Nations. The United 
Nations Economic Commission for Africa, at its sixth session at Addis Ababa 
in 1964, expressed the opinion "that mass illiteracy is a grave handicap 
to social and economic development." It recommended that the governments 
of its Member States and Associate Members should "include in their national 
plans of education, and within the framework of their overall development 
plans, provision for adult literacy and adult education programs which will 
supplement measures for raising school enrolment and will achieve rapidly 
mass literacy." To this end, it suggested they should establish programs 
"in accordance with the most urgent needs of social and economic develop- 
ment, and as a basis for further technical and vocational education or 

training." 
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The United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
meeting at Teheran in 1964, also adopted a resolution declaring that it was 
’’convinced that education is a key factor of economic growth and social 
progress and, in particular, that a mass extension of literacy is a 
prerequisite for the successful implementation of national plans for 
economic development.” 



UNESCO Regional Conferences 

Similar work was done in several UNESCO conferences. A Conference of 
Arab National Commissions for UNESCO, which was held at Algiers in 1964, 
expressed the opinion that ’’illiteracy and its prevalence throughout the 
world constitute an obstacle to social and economic progress in Arab 
countries and in the world at large,” It invited the governments of Arab 
countries to intensify their efforts to promote literacy, in particular ”by 
undertaking studies, preparing national programs, informing public opinion 
and arousing the interest of the masses,” as well as ”by establishing a 
special fund to which all the Arab countries would contribute.” 

In 1964 an extremely important conference for the major African 
nations was convened by UNESCO at Abidjan, it was attended by more than 50 
senior officials from 35 African countries, by representatives of 10 
international non-governmental organizations, and by observers from 13 non- 
African States. In its conclusions and recommendations, the conference 
urged ”a high priority be accorded to literacy and adult education programs, 
in view of the important part which they play in promoting the economic and 
social development of each country.” Two of the points stressed by the 
conference were: 

i) that literacy and adult education programs should not be planned 
in isolation but as an integral part of a country’s development 
plan for the whole country; 

ii) that immediate preparation of detailed adult literacy projects in 
which costs are carefully estimated and the benefits o.f the 
particular projects described and related to overall development 
plans and to other projects with which I iteracy interacts. 

Following this conference, the ministers of all participating African 
States met, endorsed the resolutions, and in particular agreed that all 
participating States should: 

i) In drawing up their economic and social development plans, 

determine the percentage of the national income to be allowed to 
education in general, including adult literacy work; 

ii) make such sacrifices as are necessary to increase to the greatest 
possible extent their budgetary allocations for the struggle 
aga i nst i I I iteracy; 



iii) devise methods by which public and private enterprises may make a 
greater contribution to literacy efforts among workers employed 
in these various sectors of activity; 

iv) envisage State aid, where necessary, for the implementation of 

I iteracv projects in factories and cooperatives, taking advantage 
of the stronger motivation for literacy and vocational training 
that exists among workers. 

Similar work has been done by meetings of official representatives of 
Asian, Arab, and Latin American countries. 



Action by UNESCO 

From these meetings a strategy was emerging; a strategy not only for 
each country, but for the "grand design" on a world scale. The strategy 
included a "selective approach," the notion of stages of development and the 
organization of a pool of international aid. These ideas emerge clearly 
from the recommendations of the Expert Committee and of the General 
Conference of UNESCO in 1964, where delegates from all countries supported 
UNESCO to declare "its readiness to promote and support such a campaign." 

It did not seem desirable or feasible to mount a campaign in all 
countries at once. Selection would be made first of countries where the 
greatest success could be anticipated. Criteria to guide in the selection 
of countries for the first efforts were sketched outs 

the importance of national literacy programs already undertaken and 
the efforts made to accord suitable priority to literacy in the 
general education plan; 

the economic situation and the level of development of the country in 
guest ion; 

the determination of the country to contribute from its own resources 
by at least two-thirds of the total cost the financing of the 
I iteracv program; 

the existence of plans and projects for relating literacy teaching to 
vocational and technical training and to plans for economic 
development; 

the percentage of ill iteracy; 

the existence of motivation in the organized sections chosen as basis 
for proposed activities; 

the existence of a suitable infrastructure (technical and administra- 
tive services); 

the likelihood of extensive voluntary effort and popular participa- 
tion. 



In 1965 a World Congress of Ministers of Education on the Eradication 
of Illiteracy, convened by UNESCO, was held in Teheran. This conference had 
the benefits of the work done at all previous meetings and seminars and it 
was possible to bring together most of the experience and understandings that 
had been developed over the previous five years. Moreover, as we have noted, 
representatives came from countries like Canada that are expected to contri- 
bute to the campaign. Accordingly, the main resolutions of the Teheran 
Conference provide a clear statement about both concept and strategy for 
the ’’world campaign.” 

The development of the modern world, the accession to independence 
of a large number of countries, the need for the real emancipation 
of peoples and for the increasingly active and productive partici- 
pation, in the economic, social, and political life of human society, 
of the hundreds of millions of illiterate adults still existing in 
the world, make it essential to change national education policies. 
Education systems must provide for the educational training needs 
of both the young generations who have not yet begun working life, 
and the generations that have already become adult without having 
had the benefit of the essential minimum of elementary education. 

There is no contradiction between the development of the school 
system, on the one hand, and of literacy work, on the other. 

Schooling and literacy work supplement and support each other. 

National educational plans should include schooling for children 
and literacy training for adults as parallel elements. 

Adult literacy, an essential element in overall development, must 
be closely linked to economic and social priorities and to present 
and future manpower needs. All efforts should therefore tend to- 
wards functional literacy. Rather than an end to itself, literacy 
should be regarded as a way of preparing man for a social, civic, 
and economic role that goes far beyond the limits of rudimentary 
literacy training consisting merely in the teaching of reading 
and writing. 

Literacy teaching should be resolutely oriented towards development, 
and should be an integral part not only of any national education 
plans but also of plans and projects for development in all sectors 
of the national life. In view of mankind’s needs today, education 
can no longer be confined to the school; the necessary promotion of 
adult literacy makes it essential to integrate all the school and 
out-of -school resources of each country. 

Functional literacy for adults must, moreover, involve the whole of 
society and not governments only. It demands the co-operation of 
all the forces in the nation and, in particular, local authorities 
and communities, educational, scientific and cultural bodies, public 
and private enterprises, non-governmental organizations, political 
groups, religious movements, women’s organizations, and so on. 



The General Conference of UNESCO in 1966 unanimously passed a 
resolution that, while it repeats views expressed earlier, is worth 
examination in full, and it is included as Appendix 1. The spirit of 
the resolution is embodied in one sentence: 

The General Conference invites, consequently, in the name of human 
solidarity, Member States, non-governmental organizations, founda- 
tions, and private enterprises, to do everything possible to give 
financial, technical, moral, and any other appropriate forms of 
support for international action against literacy under the 
auspices of UNESCO, in order, as soon as possible, to eliminate 
illiteracy throughout the world. 



Outlines of the Plan of Campaign 

From all of these international meetings the outlines of a plan for 
a world campaign are beginning to emerge: 

1. Ultimately the plan will cover fully every country in the world 
where illiteracy is a serious problem, which includes most of the countries 
of Asia, Africa, Latin America, and the Arab states. 

2. A beginning will be made in a few selected countries where 
conditions are most favorable. From the central sources assistance will 

be given to these selected countries not only in planning the total campaign 
but in manning and managing some intensive experimental projects. (The 
selected countries and the proposed additions will be discussed later.) 
Careful evaluation will also be carried out. 

3. Funds derived from international sources will be made available 
in the total plan under the direction of UNESCO, but the largest proportion 
of funds spent in any country will be made available by that country. 

4. The term ” functional literacy" has been adopted and some attempt 
has been made to achieve an acceptable meaning for the term. 

5. A selective strategy will be employed linking the literacy work 
to economic and social development and choosing for the initial stages those 
communities or groups or areas where the majority of men and women are highly 
mot i vated . 



6. The literacy program will be - seen as part of a general program 
of adult education and adult education is conceived as an integral part of 
the educational system of a country. These "essential relationships'* are 
to be expressed in "the planning, budgets, and administrative structure" of 
education in each country. 

7. In addition to specific aid to the selected countries, technical 
assistance will be offered to all Member States, on request, for the planning 
and execution of national literacy programs and projects. 
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8. Organizations and governments in the "developed” countries will 
be asked to contribute to these programs and perhaps, as well, to undertake 
one or more special bilateral arrangements in additional countries that 
cannot be aided with funds at the disposal of UNESCO. (Canada is one 
country from which it is hoped substantial assistance might be offered.) 



Functional Literacy - Definition and Meaning 

We have noted earlier that our emphasis is upon adult literacy and 
upon the achievement of basic skills of reading, writing, and numbering. We 
must now try to achieve more precision in the use of the terms ” literacy” 
and ’’functional literacy." 

The term literacy is capable of many meanings. Because of semantic 
difficulties it almost passed out of use for a time. Originally it meant 
some not well defined standard of ability to read and write. Contemporary 
dictionaries define it as la "educated, cultured" lb "able to read and 
write” "versed in literature or creative writing." Such definitions do not 
help us much when applied to learning elementary skills. When, as sometimes 
did occur, the standard was meaningless ly low, the content was far too res- 
tricted or the educational methods unsuitable, the term itself became a 
subject of dispute. For example, at one meeting of the Committee for the 
Advancement of Adult Education at UNESCO one member of the Committee 
admonished others for wasting time in making speeches about mere literacy 
which, he said, connoted an activity of little practical use. 

However, for others, literacy meant more than meagre attainments. 

Dr. Seth Spaulding of the United States, speaking at a conference on 
literacy in Africa, said: 

Literacy schemes to miraculously teach the entire population to read 
and write overnight are often less than useful in that they assume 
an unbalanced development in the lives of the people. A concern for 
literacy should be a part of the agricultural education work, health 
education programs of the country, and the cooperative education 
service. If a literacy campaign is initiated, it should be a 
co-operative one, with school teachers, extension workers, community 
development people and related professionals participating. 

At UNESCO for a number of years the term literacy was almost super- 
seded by another term, fundamental education > that carried a meaning some- 
what as Dr. Spaulding implies above. However, when the employment of this 
term seemed in practice to impose serious restrictions, it was dropped. 
Meanwhile, the term "community development” has come into common use, 
connoting economic and social changes in addition to enlarged educational 
attainments. These semantic debates were waged most frequently in the 
English language and do not seem ever to have been so serious in French, 
Spanish, Russian, and other languages. 

The term "literacy” and its various language equivalents seems to 
have some magic about it and it is now employed generally throughout the 
world. More and more, however, the adjective "functional" is added. In 
the world campaign it is the concept "functional literacy” that is intended. 
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As defined by William S. Gray in The Teaching of Reading and Writing 3 
a person is functionally literate when he has acquired the knowledge and 
skills in reading, writing, and notation, which enable him to engage effect- 
ively in all those activities in which literacy is normally assumed in his 
cu I ture or group . ' 

Gray has also described the advantages that a literate person has 
over one who is not. 

... in meeting many of the practical needs of daily life, such as 
being warned of danger, finding one’s way about, keeping posted on 
current happenings, keeping in ter; oh with one’s family; in improving 
standards of living by obtaining valuable printed information re- 
lating to health and sanitation, the proo„ Mon, selection and pre- 
paration of food, child care and home management; in increasing 
economic status through learning of available jobs filling in forms 
and making application in writing, being able to follow written or 
printed directions while at work, engaging in vocations which re- 
quire knowledge of reading and writing, learning how to spend and 
take care of wages; 

in gaining social prestige and taking part in many individual and 
group activities that involve reading and writing; 

in learning about community activities and trends and the forces 
that make for or retard progress, and studying social problems; in 
meeting civic obligations through knowinc about the observing regu- 
lations, participation in group discussions and in efforts to 
secure civic improvement, and voting without personal help in 
the light of all the information available; 

in understanding world affairs through learninn about things and 
events near and far, other people and their ways, and the natural 
and social forces that influence life: 

in having access to and enjoying his literary heritage; 

in satisfying religious aspirations through reading sacred 
literature, participating in various religious activities. 

These attributes of functional literacy are all important but the need 
may not be understood. Once, on a television program in Australia, the 
author was assailed by a university professor. The argument he advanced was 
that people in the developing countries were in a position to avoid or skip 
the age of print and move right into some better age of verbal communication 
through the mass media. He ridiculed efforts in India to give basic skills 
to men and women. In my reply I was able to point out that the Indian 



1 William S. Gray, The Teaching of Reading and Writing (Paris: UNESCO, 1956), 
p • 24 % 

2 Ibid., p. 19. 
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villagers in Rajasthan now had the choice between sending or not sending 
their children to school, were in a position to assist or not to assist the 
studies of the children who were going to school, and had the franchise to 
elect federal, state, and local governments. Many of thsm took some part in 
local government which is fully responsible for the schools, for deciding on 
land grants and agricultural credits. These men and women now buy food and 
drugs that are packaged and labelled, frequently go to cities where all 
travel directions a r® in print, undertake new vocatjorTal tasks in the army 
or railroad, or on dam or irrigation construction or in a factory where 
instructions and safety regulations are all given in print. Last year they 
lived in an area that had been under attack and where all military and 
defence messages were communicated in print. Despite the splendour of the 
folk arts and the rural culture of India, most men and women there and in 
most parts of the world, cannot any longer participate effectively in modern 
life without some capacity to understand and communicate with written words 
and simple numbers. 



Stages in a Literacy Campaign 

The practical outcome of the acceptance of the notion of ’’functional 
literacy” is that a three stage process is implied: 

i) an educational program (often about four months in duration) 
which will help a person achieve a minimum literacy standard . 

ii) a further program (which may also be of about four months in 

duration) in which the adult student attains functional literacy . 

iii) a process of continuing education in which the ’’functionally 

literate” adult may continue to practice the skills and extend 
the knowledge that he has obtained. 

The time necessary to achieve minimum and functional literacy will vary 
somewhat according to the methods used, intensity of the training, intrinsic 
difficul t of the language, and other factors. While a time of four months 
for each of the first two stages has been accepted in many plans, this 
arbitrary limit should not be taken too literally in all cases. The main 
point Is that all three stages are essential, not just the first or second. 

Increasingly, those responsible for literacy activities ’ ave 
understood that unless it was possible for all three of these stages to be 
completed, even stage one should be postponed. At the Teheran Conference it 
was recommended that elementary literacy programs should not be launched 
until provision was made: 

a) for adequate and appropriate follow-up of graded reading 
material ; 

b) for active continuing programs through the mass media of 
communication; 
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c) for planned programs of continuing education for the new 
literates who can benefit by post literacy education, both 
vocational and general. 

We will return to the discussion of the meaning of the term "functional 
literacy" when we deal with Canada. At this stage we need note only that at 
least three stages of education are involved, that in addition to text books 
and blackboards, the mass media and libraries are an essential part of the 
planning, and that the content that is taught should not only be based on 
adult experience in the specific culture but should also be related directly 
to economic and social development. Texts and classes should be about local 
adult practices in farming and food and marketing and elections, and home 
life; they should not be based on middle-class experiences and foreign 
textbooks or readers. 
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CHAPTER 11 



SOME ANALYSIS OF THE NEED 



From one point of view, not much analysis of literacy needs is 
required. The needs are endless in more than sixty countries, covering 
four great regions of the world and it is not difficult to determine 
pi aces and opportunities for service. 

In a later chapter we will see that Canadian resources for 
assistance are also much greater than almost anyone has understood. 

Yet, in the face of need, even a maximum use of these resources will 
not extend very far. So care must be taken to identify the situations 
in which the particular resources of Canada can be used with maximum 
results. 



We will first review some estimates of the extent of illiteracy, 
identify the countries that have qualified for assistance under criteria 
developed by UNESCO, and note some of the considerations that may govern 
choice by Canada of the areas in which work might be carried out. Later 
we will consider the main tasks in the world campaign as recommended by 
the World Conference in Teheran, and draw out specific information about 
requirements for personnel and material aid as this may affect Canada. 



1, Illiteracy Estimates : Regional 

The number of illiterates according to continental regions for 
1950 and 1962 is given in the table below. Males are given first, 
females second. 



ILLITERATES AGED 15 AND OVER (IN MILLIONS) 

1950 (circ,) 1962 (circ,) Average annual 
-percentage increase 



Africa 


94 


- 99 


115 - 


122 


1.2 


- 2.25 


America 


45 


- 47 


49 - 


51 


0.35 


- 1.05 


Asia and Oceania 


350 


- 340 


347 - 


357 


0.15 


- 0.65 


Europe and USSR 
Arab countries of 


28 


- 36 


20 - 


28 


5.0 


- 0.0 


Asia and Africa 


37 


- 39 


42 - 


44 


0.6 


- 1.4 


Tota 1 s 


517 


- 522 


531 - 


558 


0.1 


- 1.0 
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However, as Malcolm Adiseshia said recently, "These figures must 
now be revised upwards. The population explosion is adding to these ranks 
even though the percentage of the population they represent may be falling. 
If we use the term functional illiterate 3 the number must exceed one billion 
today." 

Of course it is never enough to know the gross figures about a 
continent or even a country. One must consider the specific populations 
to be served, as well as the specific objectives and methods. 

Practical plans for literacy campaigns display almost infinite 
variations since they must be accommodated to local conditions in scores 
of countries, where hundreds of languages and dialects are spoken by people 
living in several million different communities. In addition to general 
estimates, we refer in the Appendix to specific countries and programs in 
a few areas to illustrate both what is being done. 

The main factor to note is that despite efforts to eliminate 
illiteracy in many of the countries, the problem has become more severe 
because of the large number of children that have moved into the adult 
population but who have had little or no education. This emphasizes the 
need for a dramatic and concerted act first to reverse this trend and then 
to eliminate the problem. 



2, Countries Satisfying Criteria for Selection 

We have referred earlier to the criteria established by UNFSCO for 
selecting the countries that will be first given assistance. Criteria 
have to do with the extent of illiteracy, practicability and relevance of 
the national plan for attacking the problem, and the willingness of the 
recipient country to provide resources itself. (For example, in the plan 
for Tanzania, the home country will provide at least four dollars for 
every dollar of international assistance.) 

After these criteria were applied, the countries of Algeria, Iran, 
Mali, Tanzania, and Ecuador were chosen. Teams of literacy experts have 
conducted feasibility studies and the first experimental projects have been 
initiated. Other countries that have also satisfied the requirements and 
have been selected for an early start are Venezuela, Guyana, and Sudan. In 
the case of most or all of the countries it can be anticipated that requests 
for some assistance from Canada may soon come. 

Assistance in the French language will be requested from Mali and 
Algeria. Canada has had some experience in both of these countries and 
has been extensively associated with education in both Tanzania and 
Guyana as well, best illustrated by the fact that a Canadian was selected 
to become Vice-Chancellor of the university in each country. Two of the 
other countries selected, Ecuador and Venezuela, are in the western 
hemisphere and geographically not far from Canada. 
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But this is only a beginning, not an end, of the requests that are 
probable and many factors must be considered before choices of countries to 
be assisted are made. 



3 . Illiteracy Estimates - Some representative Countries 

The following information has been compiled by UNESCO. Unless 



otherwise indicated, the figures were 



AFRICA - FRENCH-SPEAKING 

Ruanda Ace: 

Number of illiterates M 

in thousands F 

Percentage of ill iterates M 

in population F 



AFRICA - ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
Tanzania 



Number of illiterates M 

in thousands F 

Percentage of ill iterates M 

in population F 



SOUTH AMERICA 

■Bolivia (Year 1960) 

Number of illiterates M 

in thousands F 

Percentage of ill iterates M 

in population F 

BRITISH CARIBBEAN 
Jamaica (Year 1960) 



Number of illiterates M 

in thousands F 

Percentage of illiterates M 

in population F 



based on 


reports made 


in 1962. 




15 + 


20-24 


45-54 


65 + 


583 


79 


85 


40 


720 


106 


94 


50 


76 


66 


96 


99 


91 


89 


99 


100 



2471 


342 


348 


116 


2777 


399 


369 


142 


86 


78 


98 


99 


95 


91 


99 


100 



531 


103 


72 


46 


747 


101 


111 


61 


52 


67 


58 


69 


70 


76 


78 


85 



94 


9 


20 


9 


77 


6 


16 


12 


21 


17 


28 


31 


15 


9 


22 


29 
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ARAB COUNTRIES 



Sudan (Year 1951) Age: 

Number of illiterates M 

in thousands F 

Percentage of illiterates M 

in population F 



ASIA 

India (Year* 1961) 



Number of ill iterates M 

in thousands F 

Percentage of illiterates M 

in population F 



15 + 


20-24 


45-54 


65 ~h 


2469 


382 


304 


117 


3018 


498 


337 


130 


77 


70 


86 


98 


97 


94 


99 


100 



78233 


9140 


15795 


8751 


108773 


15630 


19381 


11823 


59 


50 


65 


71 


87 


82 


93 


96 



These countries were selected because they are somewhat 
representative, not because the situation found in them is the most 
desperate. Indeed, in all the countries identified some promising work 
for literacy is now found. 

Even a brief look at these tables shows the extent of the total 
problem. Almost invariably, as well, the figures for women and older girls 
are significantly higher. One would assume that the highest percentages 
would be found among older people but it is alarming how high the 
percentage rate is among young people. 

However, to understand the full meaning of the figures, additional 
information is needed. Some of this information is to be found in 
Appendix I I . 



4 . Factors that may Influence the Choice of Areas to he Considered for 
Canadian Aid 

While the main thrust against illiteracy will be carried on under 
UNESCO auspices, other intergovernmental organizations such as FAQ, WHO, 
and I LO will be administering projects In which literacy is involved and 
may request personnel from Canada. This may be true as well of some 
international non-governmental organizations such as the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, the International Co-operative Alliance, 
the World Confederation of the Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 
the World YMCA and YWCA. 
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It is also probable that requests will come directly from some 
countries, Jamaica, for example. Moreover, Canadian or other corporations 
that operate in foreign countries may ask for personnel for literacy 
programs associated with the development of a power project or a factory. 
Universities or churches engaged in overseas aid may also request Canadian 
help. 



Requests, therefore, may be of the following kinds: 

Official - sent from UNESCO, or some other intergovernmental agency, 
or by some country, to the Canadian Government. 

Unofficial - transmitted by some person or agency or institution. 

Requests will come from countries in greatest need in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, the Caribbean, and the Arab nations. However, it should not 
be forgotten that in some European countries, Italy and Greece for example, 
illiteracy is still a serious problem. 

Some requests will be for personnel who, under international 
auspices, such as UNESCO, may serve anywhere in the world. if 

Canadian aid is to be concentrated for greatest impact, which countries 
should be chosen? This is not an easy question to answer, but there are 
some provisional guidelines. 

i) Canada has certain obligations and opportunities under the 
Colombo Plan and her agreements with African and Caribbean 
countries. 

ii) It is probable that Canada can contribute most in areas where 
English or French are the main languages of use or instruction. 

U?) Canada has special opportunities and perhaps special obligations 
to her partners in the Commonwealth which may be extended to 
present and former British colonial territories. 

iv) Canada has some ties with countries in the same hemisphere, 
particularly the Caribbean and Latin America. 

v) In some projects Canada might be able to combine her assistance 
with that of Australia and New Zealand, or the United Kingdom, 
or France or Switzerland or the United States and, perhaps, in 
this way, achieve an enlarged result. 

vi) Equally important as political or geographic or historic 

associations is the principle that ’’one builds on strength.” 
Where Canada has already a base of operations, it is relatively 
easy to add a further dimension. For example, the University of 
British Columbia-University of Rajasthan contract under the 
Colombo Plan has resulted in the establishment of a Department 
of Adult Education at the University of Rajasthan. The 
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Department has organized a training program for community 
leaders and one demonstration project in literacy. These 
associations and these facilities can also be used as a base for" 
state-wide work in literacy in Rajasthan which, if pursued in 
depth, may by its example influence work in other parts of India 
as well. 

There is also, of course, the question of willingness of the other 
countries to have Canadian aid but this attitude can be expected in most of 
the countries named. 

We will return later to this subject of "strategy of selection" with 
some specific recommendations. 

/ 

5. Needs as Reflected in the Recommendations of the Teheran World 
Conference 

The delegates to the World Conference of the Ministers of Education 
on the Eradication of Illiteracy were in a position to review many field 
studies from all parts of the world. A number of their recommendations 
reveal clearly what seem to be the most urgent needs: 

a) Specialized Personnel 

That ministries and organizations responsible for adult literacy 
seek to have at their disposal specialized and fully trained 
staff for literacy programs at all levels (national, regional, 
district, etc.). 

that, to prepare the literacy program and guide it during its 
execution, high-level research and training teams be set up, 
probably on the national level, at universities or other 
institutions of higher education. Grouped around an 
educationalist as the co-ordinator, the teams should comprise a 
sociologist to assess the social conditions which hinder or 
promote development and literacy, a psychologist to investigate 
the learning process of individuals, a linguist to examine 
problems related to the use of the mother tongue and other 
languages, and an audio-visual specialist to guide in the 
adaptation of modern techniques to the educational process. 

These planning teams should adopt an experimental approach so 
that they can advise concerning the constant adjustments needed 
to improve literacy teaching; 

that, in addition, specialized personnel be trained: 

i) in research methods for selecting the teaching material to 
be used for boTh functional literacy work and the continuing 
education phase; 

ii) to adapt the teaching materials to the basic vocabulary of 
the adults; 

iii) in the most efficient use of the teaching materials; 
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b) Communications Media 
It Is recommended that: 

the planning of literacy programs, as an integral part of total 
development planning, include a concern for the level of 
development of the communications infrastructure of the country 
and the regions thereof; 

If such communications infrastructure is lacking, the 
development plans include budgetary provision for the creation 
of such infrastructure, including radio and television services, 
book, magazine and newspaper publishing and distribution 
systems, libraries, reading rooms, etc. 



o) Literature bureaus and Libraries 

Great attention should be given to the development and full 
equipment, both technical and financial, of literature bureaus 
and national literature committees. Cooperating with 
publishers* and booksellers* organizations, the bureaus should 
pay special attention to the sale and distribution of books and 
reading material in rural areas. They should encourage local 
authors and artists, promoting the publication of books written 
by such authors as well as of translated works. Another task 
may be the guiding and training of text-writers to assist the 
extension services in the implementation of their work. A major 
responsibility of such bureaus will be to ensure a steady flow 
of books, weeklies and monthlies written in the languages of 
instruction used in the higher grades of elementary schools, in 
order to help the young, as well as older literates, to develop 
regular reading habits. 

A school library should be established in every school in order 
to develop reading habits among children. 

The possibility should be explored of developing modern printing 
units of simple construction and low price (if possible mobile) 
for use in more remote areas, it being expected that such 
printing units could produce local weeklies and reading 
materials in the smaller language areas where a large-scale 
production of books in that language is economically impossible. 



d) Special Needs of Nomen 

In the preparation .of textbooks and reading materials for newly- 
I iterate women account should be taken of such women*s needs as 
a knowledge of hygiene, nutrition, child care. Methods of 
teaching women should be adapted to their specific motivations. 
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The Ministers of Education also made a number of recommendations 
about research? 

e) Before embarking upon a teaching program, a thorough analysis 
should be made of the social milieu, economic and cultural level 
and personal and working experience of adult learners concerned. 

At the conclusion of the course precise methods should be used 
to evaluate the amount learned, the extent to which reading and 
writing have been mastered, and the learner’s general progress. 

Tests should be carried out some years later to determine how 
much has been retained by new literates who have not continued 
their studies, since information as to success or failure will 
be of great use in preventing a relapse into illiteracy; 

A series of studies based on homogeneous groups should be made 
in order to compare the cost and effectiveness of the different 
media and methods, including audio-visual aids, used in iiteracy 
work; 

The successful experiences of countries which have undertaken 
the eradication of illiteracy should be made available to others. 

Data based on internationally agreed standards and definitions 
should be obtained in the following areas: 

1. level of literacy attainment, by age, sex, occupational and 
geographic location in each country; 

2. administrative data on operation of the literacy programs, 
including use of 'new strategies, such as broadcasting, 
programmed instruction, etc., and cost thereof; 

3. effectiveness data, including the impact of literacy work on 
the economic and social development of geographic regions and 
specific sectors of the economy; 

4. residual data on the amount of literacy remaining with 
newl y-l i terafe adults; 

In addition questions relating to illiteracy should be included 
in the next national census so that the base-line data necessary 
to literacy planning can be established. Such a census should, 
however, be verified through spot checks in local communities 
and at places of work, through house visits, national identity 
documents, etc. 



Particular reference was made to the desirability of the 
"developed” countries such as Canada responding to requests for assistance: 



f) Member States where there is no mass illiteracy should (a' give 
sympathetic consideration to requests for assistance - financial 
material or technical (training of staff or provision of experts) 
under bilateral arrangements or through international organizations - 
submitted by Member States having an illiteracy problem and 
according to literacy a high priority in their development programs; 
(b) set aside resources for the purpose and attach no political 
conditions to such aid. 

The governments of both developing and developed countries are 
Invited to increase the number of their cu! rural, scientific, and 
educational agreements and to include in them specific clauses on 
cooperation for literacy and adult education purposes; and to use 
the existing agreements more extensively for the above-mentioned 
purposes. 



Specific recommendations were also made to adult education, and 
to commercial organizations because of the importance of Stage 3 in the 
Literacy Campaign. 

g) Within the experimental literacy programs and with the advice of 
experts, UNESCO should examine the possibility of cooperating with 
Member States to establish adult education research and training 
centers in various regions. The centers should be adequately 
staffed and equipped to undertake essential research into problems 
relating to adult literacy programs and continuing education. They 
should act as regional documentation and information centers and 
should provide high level academic, theoretical, and practical 
training for those who will be responsible for adult and continuing 
education program in the regions. 

Industrial and commercial enterprises, notably those concerned with 
the production and distribution of printed matter, paper, writing 
material and other related products and the machinery needed for 
such production should also consider assistance to the expansion of 
literacy as a pre-i nvestment which will bring its returns in due 
time. 



The final recommendation of the Teheran Conference was directed 
to all governments, educational institutions, and men of good will, urging 
them : 

h) to do everything in their power to arouse public opinion with a view 
to intensifying and accelerating the worldwide attack on illiteracy; 
and in particular to exert their influence on all responsible 
leaders. 
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